260 ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH

Only the other day a certain family composed
of grandfather, father, sons, and one daughter,
challenged their local golf club to a match
of eight a side, and won. In America, with
the exception of a few of our boys' Boarding-
schools, modelled somewhat upon the Knes of
the English public schools, there is almost no
active participation in the boys' games by older
men.

The results of this difference between the Eng-
lish and American method are many and mani-
fold. Seldom a year passes with us but there is
friction, discussion, and even displays of puerile
bad temper about the arrangements for, and the
carrying out of, our intercollegiate games. Har-
vard will not play Yale at foot-ball; or Princeton
declines to play Harvard at base-bail; the smaller
colleges grumble at the arrangements made by the
larger colleges, and they quarrel among them-
selves to boot. What men can fairly represent
the college, and what men cannot; whether this
man or that has been bribed by having his
expenses paid at this or the other college merely
that he may be eligible to play on the base-ball
or foot-ball team or row on the crew; which teams
shall play on a given date, when most gate-money
is expected; these and many other matters of a
most unsportsmanlike character come up for